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the idea of a house, ivhich idea is actually a complete of the walls,
floors, roof, and windows, etc., he has traced; nevertheless that house
and its component parts do not yet exist in actuality, but only
potentially. Thus the above idea of the Philosophers contains in
actuality an infinity of worlds; yet you cannot say that therefore
there is actually an infinity of worlds. Hence, whether something
exist in you, or whether it do not exist in you potentially, it is sufficient
that your idea or knowledge be capable of being gradually increased
and expanded; and it cannot be thence inferred that what is repre-
sented and apprehended by means of the idea does actually exist.
I gladly accept what you next recognize, viz. that your knowledge
never will become infinite. But you ought to acknowledge that
you will never possess a true and faithful idea of God; for there is
always more, nay infinitely more to know about God, than about that
man, the tip of whose hair merely you have seen. As a matter of
fact even if you have not seen the vv/wle of that man, you have yet
seen another, by comparison with whom you are able to make some
conjecture about him. But nothing is ever presented to our know-
ledge similar to God and His immensity.

You say that you understand God to be actually infinite, so
that He can add nothing to His perfection. But this judgment is
about a matter of which you are in ignorance and is drawn merely
from a presumption, in the way that our Philosophers derived their
opinion about an infinity of ^vorlds, infinite principles, and an
infinite universe, to the immensity of which nothing could be added.
But how can there be any truth in what you subjoin, viz.: that the
objective being of an idea cannot be due to a potential but only to
an actual being, if what we have just said about the Architect's idea
or that of tfie ancient Philosophers be correct ? I ask you especially
hoiv this can be so, wlwn, as you remember, ideas of this sort are
composed of others which the mind has previously acquired, having
derived them from actually existing causes.

9. You next ask, whether, possessing now as you do the idea
of a being more perfect than yourself, you yourself could exist, if
no such being existed ? Your reply is: ' Prom whom then could I
derive my existence 1 Perhaps from myself or from my parents, or
from some other source less perfect than God1 ?' Then you go on to
prove that you do not derive your existence from yourself. But
this is not at all necessary. You also state the reason why you have
not always existed. But that also is superfluous, except in so far as
1 VoL i. p. 167, par. 3 and par. 4.